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The Library Assistant 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE joint meeting with the London and Home Counties Branch on gth 
— at which Mr. Hilton Smith gave a talk, “ Things seen in America,” 

was undoubtedly one of the most interesting of the season, though bad 
weather prevented the attendance from being as high as it might have been, 
Mr. Hilton Smith told us as much as he could about his tour, though he 
necessarily had to omit much, and most of his listeners wished that he could 
have gone on for twice as long. Mr. Wilks, one of Mr. Hilton Smith’s com- 
panions in America, supplied some information that Mr. Smith had omitted 
for reasons of modesty, and A.A.L. members felt very proud of their 
secretary when they heard how successful his paper at the A.L.A. Conference 
had been. Mr. J. E. Walker was in the chair, and Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers proposed a vote of thanks in his usual effective manner. 


— 


The next meeting of the Section will be held at Chaucer House on 
Wednesday, 13th February, at 6.30 p.m. At this meeting a representative of the 
South Wales Division, Mr. E. Sellick, will read a paper entitled, “ Regionaliza- 
tion and the reference library.” Mr. Seymour Smith will take the chair. 


Social evenings will be held on Wednesdays throughout February at 
Chaucer House as usual at 8 p.m. Notices will be circulated later and dis 
played at Chaucer House. 


The London and Home Counties Branch will hold its 12th Annual General 
Meeting at Chaucer House, at 6.30 p.m., on 27th February. A discussion 
will be held on Mr. Duncan Gray’s paper, “ Public library budgets,” given at 
the Margate, 193+, Conference of the Branch, and printed in the Library 
Association Record for July last. 


ea 


Library Association Examinations—The next examinations will be held in 
May 1935. Entries on the official form must be sent to the office of the Library 
Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1, to reach the 
Secretary not later than 30th March, 1935. 
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The Library Assistant 


The following football matches have now been played in the League formed 
following the notice in THE Liprary ASSISTANT : 


7th October. Bermondsey 2 West Ham oo 
jth ss Poplar 3 St. Pancras 5 
14th - Poplar 4 WestHam oo 
21st ‘ Bermondsey 3 Hammersmith 1 
21st ‘i Stepney 9 St. Pancras 2 
21st - Poplar 4 Woolwich 2 
28th BS Woolwich 1 Stepney 3 
4th November. Bermondsey 2 St. Pancras 2 
4th Re Stepney 4 Poplar I 
uth oe Stepney 4 Hammersmith 5 
18th 3 Poplar I Hammersmith 4 
18th Be Woolwich 3. St. Pancras 1 
2sth ‘ia Bermondsey 4 Poplar I 
25th 5 Woolwich 3 WestHam-  o 
and December. Stepney 5s WestHam 5 
2nd Woolwich 4 Poplar 5 
gth ‘a Bermondsey 1 _— Stepney ° 


Other Libraries which are interested in the League, or want matches 
only, should communicate with The Football Secretary, Bermondsey Public 
Library, Spa Road, S.E.16. 


aed 


Vacancy on Council.—The following members have been duly nominated for 

the vacancy on the London side of the Council: 

Mr. T. I. M. Clulow, Kingston P.L. 

Mr. D. E. Coult, Ilford P.L. 

Mr. B. Oliph Smith, Middlesex County Library. 
The election will take place by show of hands at the February meeting, in 
accordance with the rules. Members unable to be present are entitled to 
record their votes in writing by intimating their choice to the Hon.Secretary 
not later than Tuesday, 12th February. 
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The Library Assistant 
PRONOUNCEMENTS 


HE letter from Mr. Haugh, of Liverpool, which appears on another 

page, regarding Recommended books, is welcome, as all discussion of new 

things should be welcome. We speak of it here, not in any aggrieved 
spirit, but because some of the points it raises can only be answered by the 
committee responsible for Recommended books themselves. 

In the first place, one fails to see why Mr. Haugh’s wrath should fall on 
Mr. Walker’s innocent head. Mr. Walker is surely the best judge of what is 
a success in his own library, and it is difficult to see how a statement of facts, 
which was all his letter consisted of, can be misleading. When Mr. Haugh 
says it is not only misleading, but grossly misleading, he is merely being absurd, 

Regarding Mr. Haugh’s own criticism. His first is that the list contains 
too few items. Perhaps it does—for some libraries and some readers. But it 
is a pity Mr. Haugh did not read our preliminary announcement in which the 
reason for confining the list to ten books was given—that being the maximum 
which it was felt all libraries could reasonably be called on to buy. More than 
that would be an interference with book selection and buying methods, which 
we definitely wish to avoid. And we assure Mr. Haugh that the choosing of 
even ten books that we can conscientiously recommend to everyone is not an 
easy task. 

The annotations to Recommended books are an attempt at a new kind of book 
note, descriptive and not analytical, which will strike a mean between the 
review and the usual bulletin note. The usual bulletin note is apt to be 
desperately bad, in that it neither describes nor analyses. Unless one is a 
Rochefoucauld, it is difficult to describe even lightly in less than 100 words such 
books as Men without art, Desert and forest, or A Life of one’s own, And the 
reader who cannot trouble to read 100 words to find what a book is about is 
certainly not going to read the book. 

Mr. Haugh’s third charge of including recreational books is admitted. But 
surely such books as Portuguese somersault are not recreation for the million. 
In any case, why stop at the books mentioned? Numbers 1, 2, 3, 8, and 9 
are just as much recreational as European journey. 

The last criticism is an argument for separate lists, which certainly should 
be produced, but only by a much more specialized organization than we have 
at present. Recommended books is an experiment, the success of which will 
point the way to expansion. Then we can produce the lists of s0 and 100 
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The Library Assistant 


books for larger libraries that Mr. Haugh wants. At present, hampered by 
costs and improvised organization, we can only try to produce something for 
all libraries and all readers. 

Pr. MG. WB Ss... 2%. BD aS. 


“hie” 


FICTION AND THE FUNCTIONS 
OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


L. C. JACKSON 
Tai Westminster Public Library Committee, in their quest for censor- 


ship of novels, seems to have stirred up a hornet’s nest. Apart from 

Letters to the Editor in the Spectator, an article has appeared in the 
November number of Life and letters dealing with the simplest way for the 
Westminster Library Committee to solve this difficulty. The writer of 
the article suggests that the simplest way is also the most logical and the most 
correct; namely, not to buy any current novels at all. He even goes on to 
say: “ What justification is there for the spending of public money on mere 
diversion-reading? Libraries are rate-supported in order to make available, 
to those who cannot afford to buy them, accepted works of literature, technical 
and semi-technical books, and books of reference.” 

This is an interesting definition of the scope of a public library, but is it 
true? The Public Libraries Act of 1892 simply says, “ The Library Authority 
shall have general management, regulation, and control of the libraries, etc., 
and may provide therein books, newspapers, maps, etc., and cause the same 
to be bound and repaired when necessary.” Nothing is said, so far as I know, 
in limiting to those who cannot afford them, accepted works of literature, 
technical, and semi-technical books and books of reference. 

The writer in Life and letters then goes on to say that “ to use funds for the 
purchase of modern light fiction is to make the whole community pay for the 
amusement of a minority of its members.” He further traces the analogy that, 
if we are going to provide light reading, there should be rate-supported 
cinemas, soda-fountains, greyhound tracks, and even licensed houses in every 
district. What a logical mind ! Very conveniently he says nothing about the 
provision of parks and art galleries, and the same argument may be carried even 
farther to the sacred cause of education. People without children may quite 
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well say in the same strain, “ Why should I pay an Education rate in order to 
pay for the education of other people’s children?” Such an argument leads us 
nowhere, except to a vital curtailment of all social services. His conclusion is 
that no public library should have on its shelves for free lending, any novel 
published less than ten years ago. And this, apparently, solves the question 
of book censorship. What a hope! 

The article is very interesting. It draws attention to the variety of thought 
existing on the provision of fiction. Some librarians we know say that all the 
public library should stock in the way of fiction, apart from the classics, is 
modern fiction with a definite literary tendency. Authors like Lawrence, 
Huxley, Virginia Woolf, etc., are singled out for this honour, but are we not 
here approaching the thin end of the wedge to class distinction. To the 
cultured mind, Lawrence, Aldington, Huxley, and the like are merely a diver- 
sion, so apparently it is quite in order to provide diversion for the cultured 
reader, but not for the lower type of reader. Most logical. 

The whole thing, to my mind, is so paltry and so easy of solution. An 
increase of 2d. in the proportion of the rate levied for library purposes would 
be sufficient for us to take the fiction question in our stride, and abolish it for 
ever as a question. An increased rating of 2d. would mean that the public 
libraries of this country could purchase enough fiction of all types to satisfy, 
not only the requirements of their present members, but of at least 70 per cent. 
of the population. This increase in itself is so paltry, that if enough agitation 
came from without there would be little difficulty in securing this increased 
library rate, which would, in the majority of cases, still be under 6d. Once 
we proceed as far as this, the rest iseasy. With sucha book provision, catering 
for all types of the population, it will be easy for us to attract to our libraries 
well over so per cent. of the population, and then, of course, the writer’s 
argument in Life and letters no longer applies. We should not be catering for 
the minority, but for the majority, and apparently it is right to provide light 
fiction for the majority. 

In the Publisher’s circular for 24th November appears an article, “ Letters 
to a bookseller from his son.” In the course of it he writes “ that even the 
reading of fiction will lead to a desire to know more about travel and history. 
People reading historical novels want to know how far the novels are based 
on fact, and readers of novels whose plots are laid abroad want to know how 
far the conditions of the book are really true.” 

I seem to have heard this argument applied to the provision of fiction in 
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public libraries, and I have heard it denied. Can it really be true that the 
argument is only valid when applied to a bookseller justifying his book 


provision ? 


“Re” 


WHAT THE COUNTIES ARE 
DOING 
B. OLIPH SMITH 


BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS 


HE progress which has been made, and the experiments initiated, by 

county libraries since 1919, are abundantly clear. That a disregard for 

accepted shibboleths has been a vital factor in this snowball growth 
cannot be doubted. It is probable that no comparable social service of an 
optional character has inspired such general adoption and rapid fructification. 
A bare fifteen years have sufficed for the inauguration and complete establish- 
ment of a country-wide service, on lines evolved almost entirely under difficult 
working conditions. And, moreover, under conditions fraught with much 
financial stringency, when one’s ambitions have only been realized in the ratio 
of one’s ability to secure a twopenny article for a penny. 

Inevitably, accepted routine, based on the comfortable minimum of a 
penny rate, and adapted only to the serving of relatively concentrated centres 
of population, required drastic revision. Commercial methods, it seemed, 
might better meet the case; books were no longer treated as units, but were 
boxed; libraries were, for nearly the first time, interpreted as collections of 
books, rather than as buildings ; the general practice of combining the functions 
of library and museum—either intentionally or not—was abandoned; and 
other such new and revolutionary conceptions of librarianship were evolved. 

This virility of thought and action sprang largely from an influx of new 
blood into this limb of the profession. Many county authorities entrusted 
their new-born schemes to the care of nurses with no previous experience of 
the task. Risky, one might think. Sometimes successful, sometimes not. 
Justified, perhaps, in the case of a new venture, in which existing practice was 
for a few years to count for so little. We did not, perhaps, fully realize at 


that time that the urban and county services would grow nearer together as 
the latter grew up. 
* 
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To-day, however, we thought that the time for such experiments had 
passed. Surely, we felt, there were now enough assistants with the training 
and ability to fill vacancies as they arose. So we flattered ourselves, but, alas! 
it was a dream. Northamptonshire has pricked our pretty bubble. How? 
By the appointment to the position of County Librarian of a gentleman whose 
previous library experience is apparently limited—on the authority of the 
magazine issued by this library—to a course at the School of Librarianship, 
and a short period in a specialist library. Prior to that he was a schoolmaster. 
Can that possibly be the secret? Again, he has a degree; can this be a genuine 
instance of that “ graduate menace ” of which we hear so much? In any case, 
it seems very unfair on the twenty-six other candidates, many of whom must 
have qualified for the position by the more thorny path of L.A. exams., and the 
sheer hard grind which has represented practical experience during the past 
decade. It is probably too much to expect the County Libraries section to 
make any protest, but the matter is one which affects the interest of all mem- 
bers of the section. 

But away with such unpleasant thoughts. A batch of annual reports 
awaits my critical eye. A motley crowd, revealing yet again how little 
appreciation most librarians have of the value of colour. Mark you, they all 
realize that it has value, for the pile before me boasts an aspect akin to Joseph’s 
coat. But what shades; what blues, what greys, and crowning all, what a 
purple! The latter obviously a last despairing attempt to lighten a par- 
ticularly doughy blurb. I will spare this library’s blushes, but would suggest 
to the offender that it takes more than a gaudy cover to make a bright and 
attractive report. And don’t for Heaven’s sake misunderstand me, and print 
it on heliotrope paper next time. But, indeed, none of these efforts wins my 
admiration for its dress. Solid virtue, perhaps, masquerading unsuccessfully 
as a gay young thing. 

Durham, Kent, Lancashire, and the West Riding claim first mention. All 
of them records of prodigious issues. All, indeed, exceeding the two million 
mark, and one of them closely approaching three. The latter, that of Lan- 
cashire, may perhaps be looked upon as Mr. Cowley’s swan song, for he is no 
longer with us. His new position at the School of Librarianship will be an 
assurance of a sound practical knowledge of county library problems in its 
students. The most interesting thing in this report, which eschews all 
colours—or indeed covers—is its enunciation of a problem with which all 
county headquarters staffs are faced—the tendency towards a “ commercializ- 
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ing” of outlook, so that we come to regard books as might some wholesaler 
regard boxes of matches, or cakes of soap, rather than as specimens of individual 
craftsmanship. Mr. Cowley defines the need for a threefold policy in the 
development of a library—the provision of a book service on a modest scale 
as quickly as possible; the development of a critical attitude in the borrower 
by means of publicity and other extension activities; and the provision of 
expert advice to readers by careful training of headquarters staff. To 
municipal assistants this may seem obvious; to the smaller counties merely 
idealistic. 

Kent’s report foreshadows the demise of differential rating in that system— 
a very real reform, towards which several counties are working. Its abolition 
in this instance would only add one-fifth of a penny to the general rate. 
Among its advantages (which are more than can be tactfully revealed in an 
annual report) is mentioned the elimination of the fee paid by borrowers living 
outside the specially rated areas, should they desire to use the branches. But 
this surely, although legally sound, is a rather illiberal condition in any case, 
and is certainly not found necessary in all counties. It is interesting to note 
that the addition of 21,586 books to stock was largely counterbalanced by the 
withdrawal of 15,808. This state of affairs is fast becoming general. Sheerness 
is to have a branch library, comprising lending, reference, and children’s room, 
at a cost of £1,000. Hythe’s scheme of co-operation with the county com- 
menced in March, and the library is open on four days a week, afternoon and 
evening. It will be remembered that Hythe was within the county area, and 
was allowed to assume independent status in order to take advantage of the 
gift of a building for library purposes. A scheme of co-operation was arranged 
which maintains for all practical purposes the status quo. The extension at 
headquarters, easily recalled by those assistants who made the journey to 
Maidstone in May 1933, has resulted in a considerable increase in the borrowings 
from headquarters. 

The West Riding report is a comprehensive record, notable chiefly as a 
chronicle of differential rating. Apart from branches under such schemes, 
there is a large number of centres with extra provision similarly arranged. 
Two new branch libraries were opened during the period covered, at Hebden 
Bridge and Featherstone, in converted and new premises respectively. Other 
branches are on the way, and it is certain that this county is dealing with its 
populous areas as rapidly as any in the country. Co-operation is effected with 
nineteen other library authorities. 
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Lastly Durham. A report on three years’ work, covering the period since 
Mr. Hamilton was appointed. From this alone, it has more to tell us than is 
usual, but even so, it does scant justice to the work which has been accom- 
plished. To say, as does the Director of Education in an introductory note, 
that “ in place of the rather rapid expansion of Superior Library Services which 
had occurred just previous to the Librarian’s appointment, the main work of 
administration necessarily has taken the less spectacular but more exacting 
form of consolidation,” is too ambiguous. Is it intended to suggest that Mr. 
Hamilton found a skeleton in the cupboard at Durham? His spring-cleaning 
has probably been an arduous task, but one may now look to Durham for 
developments, with more emphasis on a superior service, than on “ Superior 
Services.” 








But enough of this gossip. Let us dip, after the bran-tub method. “A : ‘ 
few centres had to be closed following upon stock-takings which revealed 7 
abnormal book losses. . . .” Part of the price we most of us pay for volun- 7 


tary labour. “The main weakness (at headquarters) lies in the number of non- 
technical assistants employed. . . .” A moral here; although a definite 


non-technical grade will be an integral part of our staffing in the future, as it 


probably will in municipal systems, “There is definite need for an assistant 
who would act mainly as a contact officer between headquarters and centres, 


by visiting the latter regularly when they are open.” A vital need in every | 


county, this. I can confirm that such a system of visits is responsible for a | 


large and definite increase in efficiency. One other county, at least, is con- 
templating the creation of a full-time post of “liaison officer,” who will be 
provided with a car. At the other extreme one is horrified to encounter 
cases where no visiting of centres under working conditions is ever attempted. 
These libraries are not doing half their job. “Staffing at branches . . . a 
branch with an annual issue of 100,000 books should have a staff of three; with 
200,000 issues a staff of four.” This is a sensible and adequate arrangement, 
which deserves to become standard practice. 

In Durham, as in so many other counties, smaller but more frequent 
exchanges have been introduced, with the anticipated beneficial results. This 


is one of the many less spectacular ways in which our service is being improved. | 


Eventually we shall probably achieve a weekly collection and delivery service 
to all large centres and branches. On the laundry model. We collect dirty 
books and deliver—well, that’s the rub. We may have to add the 


devising of a dry-cleaning service to our other contributions to librarianship. 
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We can’t throw all our dirty books away, or our stock will dwindle each year, 
instead of growing. (If ever we do devise such a service, by the way, I shall 
send details to one or two London libraries I wot of.) Such a delivery service 
means, of course, that we shall all require vans of our own. But Durham is 
reported to have made the extraordinary discovery that it is cheaper and more 
flexible to hire transport than to purchase. Some misconception, I fancy. 
In the system which suffers my presence, the purchase of a van has halved costs 
and trebled efficiency. Such, I know, has been the experience in other cases. 
It would be interesting to learn on what investigations this conclusion was 
based. I anticipate a reversal of this decision ere long. 

Congratulations to Mr. Coombe, of Herefordshire, on his marriage. A 
bold man, to undertake both his first chiefship and marriage in a twelvemonth. 

Essex is to open a new branch at Chingford in February. Mr. S. G. 
Berriman, F.L.A., of Acton P.L., has been appointed to the post created. 


“hie” 


AN ASSISTANT’S DIARY 
“SCRIPTOR ” 


1th December.—Received this morning a letter from Mr. Editor, approving 
my idea of this diary. It should, I think, prove useful for some little discussion 
on small matters of routine, etc., common to our much-harassed juniors, and 
others, and which are too slight for making an article out of. Whether I shall 
prove equal to this task as the months go by I know not, but place myself in 
the tender hands of Mr. Editor, and Providence. Think further that the use 
of a pseudonym would be safer, if Mr. Editor agree, and arrangement can be 
come to with regard to readers’ correspondence. But perhaps | puff myself 
out unduly over this latter, though if diary is to prove useful my postman must 
be a little more burdened. And so to pen, with high hopes and great resolve. 

uth December.—At lunch my attention drawn to accession stamp in another 
borough’s library book, and the several initials inscribed thereon of those who 
had executed the processes of preparation for circulation. So ensued some 
talk as to’ the necessity of this stamp, and it surprised me that there should be 
any to dispute that it was a good thing. God knows how often the innocent 
junior has been reproved for things left undone that should have been done, 
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or vice versa, and the guilty gone blameless. Whether it be a necessity may 
be in question, but its goodness I did always think beyond debate. Would be 
useful to know how many libraries make no use of it. 

15th December.—Reading an article this morning in Library review, by Mr, 
McColvin, Hampstead’s famous Chief, strongly advocating specialization, both 
by certain libraries and by assistants. A worthy vision he gives us, the fulfil- 
ment of which would make our libraries and librarians of much more use to 
the world. He says, how much better for an assistant to study Whitaker's 
almanack than Chaucer, Agreed, if a choice has to be made between the two, 
Spending much time in the Reference Library, well I know the exasperation of 
searching for an answer to a simple question I know I should be able to put 
my finger to without hesitation. Beside which, it gives no good impression 
to the impatient enquirer, putting him into some hesitation of coming again, 
So, in turn, gives Chief cause to wonder, at end of year, why his Reference 
issues grow smaller. 


21st December.—Reading in new issue of L.A.R. the report of the remarks i 


of Mr. Woodbine, of Birmingham, at the W. Midlands branch meeting, where 
he gives some tabulated advice to Reference assistants. Bears out the above 


reflections of Mr. McColvin in Library review. No such assistant can err on 
the side of being too practical. Specially would I like to point out his advice 


of memorizing such odd facts as that Debrett’s contains a list of Royal Warrant 
holders. Myself needed this list some while ago in answer to a query, but 
never did find it, as I had not Debrett’s at hand. Since discovered that it is also 
in Kelly’s handbook to the official classes. This brings to mind an idea, viz. Would 
it be possible for those assistants, or chiefs, who discover these odd facts to 
write to The Assistant for other poor assistants’ benefit? Perhaps I might go 
a step farther and suggest that The Assistant publish, at suitable intervals, a 
useful list thereby. I wonder how many others would agree with me in this? 
28th December.—Talking this morning over lunch concerning banned books 
and the arbitrariness of censorships. As, for example, one that forbids The 
Well of loneliness, which, I understand, is very well written, and can harm nobody 
with a clean mind, and says nothing about The Naked truth, which is very badly 
written, is logically unsound, and whose truth is at times at least questionable. 
Will not be so rash as to discuss censorship here, but do not believe any official 
censorship can be satisfactory. There are always unofficial local censors who 
do not hesitate to protest where necessary, and I think this is the truest censor- 
ship a wise librarian can rely on. 
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The Library Assistant 


jth January.—Called on to carpet this afternoon owing to the fact that 
binders had returned a book imperfect bearing my collation initials. By long 
experience, allowed wind to blow itself out over my head, refusing to quibble 
about so trivial a matter. Wondered again how many librarians still persist in 
this fetish of collating every binding and every new book. If a new book is 
found to be imperfect it will be exchanged, stamped or not. If binding 
returned imperfect, well, it is returned, and there’s an end o’t. But I will 
stop, else it will seem like airing my own grievance merely. 

uth January.—Had the unusual experience to-day of being able, or hoping to 
be able, to be of some service to a newspaper. So that even such an up-to-the- 
minute organization as a daily paper cannot always do without the slower and 
Cinderella-like municipal library! It seems that this particular paper could not 
lay its hands upon a good first-hand likeness of the principals in a certain 
murder case some eighty years or so ago. 1 immediately remembered that I 
had seen a good illustration in one of our books, but unfortunately this was out. 
However, it would still be of use up till Monday morning, so promised to keep 
a sharp look-out for its return. So wondered how many times our Cinderellas 
have been able to serve the modern press princes. 


“se” 


OUR LIBRARY 


Sharp, H. A., The Approach to librarianship: a guide to the profession and to the 
elementary examination of the Library Association, Grafton, 1934. Pp. xvii + 
205. 7s. 6d. 


HE sub-title of this work describes it as “a guide.” In the body of the 

book itself the author seems to suggest that in some respects it is to be 

used as a textbook. Students who propose to use it as such are likely 
to be disappointed. 

Part one deals with librarianship in general, professional education, condi- 
tions, and prospects. It adds little or nothing to existing details, but may have 
a certain value to parents and new entrants to the profession, in that it does 
gather together information and advice at present scattered throughout various 
pamphlets, books, and periodicals. 

Part two, which follows the syllabus of the Elementary examination, is too 
snippety and meagre to be of much real assistance to students preparing for 


this examination. One example will illustrate this point. Pages 75-103 deal 
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with English Literature from Chaucer up to the present day: nearly 600 years 
of literary history in less than 30 pages! The inevitable result is a welter of 
dates and names, more likely to confuse than help. The student is given no 
indication of the extent of the knowledge of writers, periods, and literary forms 
which will be required of him at the examination. 

The other sections of this part of the book deal with the Author entry, 
elementary classification, and Administration. Here also the treatment is too 
narrow to be of real value. I have not been able to find anything here which is 
not already dealt with in more adequate fashion in existing, readily available, 
textbooks. Throughout the whole of this second part of the volume much 
space is occupied in setting out in extenso details contained in the other text- 
books which the student will require to use in the course of his studies. There 
does not seem to be much reason in setting out the main classes and certain 
divisions of Dewey, and Sayers’ “ rules for classifying books ” when the student 
will cover precisely the same ground in Sayers’ Introduction. Incidentally, in 
view of the fact that the examiners (of whom the author is one) have decided 
that Brown’s Subject Classification comes within the scope of the Elementary 
syllabus, it is surprising to find no more than a passing reference to this scheme. 

The author has apparently not been able to make up his mind as to the 
scope or exact character of his work. Had he confined himself to writing 
either a guide or a textbook, no doubt he would have succeeded. In trying to 
combine these two functions I am afraid he has fallen between two stools. 

J. R. 
“ease” 


NEW MEMBERS, DECEMBER, 1934 


ENTRAL.—Marjorie Anstead (Conservative and Unionist Central Office 
oon Constance R. Colyer (Enfield); Ronald C. Eaton (Croydon); 
Hilda V. Holland (Newton Abbot); T. G. Hutt (43 Hartington Grove, 
Cambridge); Denis Long (Cork County). 
Midland.—John S. Holmes (Hucknall); Miss J. B. Smith (Birmingham). 
North-eastern.—Dorothy S. Crosby, Gerard M. Peake (Barrow). 
South-eastern.—Mildred J. Helps (Hythe). 
Yorkshire.—Miss M, Clarke, R. Staveley (Sheffield). 
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THE DIVISIONS 


MIDLAND DIVISION 


T a joint meeting of the Birmingham and District Branch and the 
Ami Division of the A.A.L. Section, at Stourbridge, on Wednesday, 

12th December, 1934, the proceedings opened with an inspection of the 
public library, one of the early “open access” libraries of the country. 
Members found the recent redecoration of the library in light colours very 
effective. 

The visit to the Borough gas-works which followed proved one of the most 
attractive “ factory ” visits in the history of the two Associations, largely because 
of the enthusiastic manner in which Mr. C. H. Webb, the Engineer and 
Manager, took pains to make the visit interesting. 

After this visit the party gathered at the Municipal Buildings, in Mary 
Stevens Park, where, in according a civic welcome, the Mayor (Councillor 
G. Wright) spoke with rare understanding of the work of libraries and 
librarians. Mr. H. M. Cashmore, F.L.A. (City Librarian, Birmingham), in 
responding, expressed pleasure at finding one not intimately connected with 
libraries who displayed so keen an appreciation of the value of their work. 
Tea was provided through the kind hospitality of the Mayor, thanks being 
accorded, on the proposition of Mr. H. Grindle (Inspector of Lending 
Libraries, Birmingham), seconded by Councillor Lacon (Oldbury). 

At the junior meeting, which followed tea, the chair was taken by Miss 
E, E. Thwaites (Birmingham Public Libraries), and Mr. J. L. Cowley (Stour- 
bridge Public Library), in a paper on “ G. B. S.,” launched a destructive attack 
on Shaw’s works which evoked, as possibly it was intended to do, such a warm 
defence of the great man and his works that it appeared that the reader of the 
paper was the only anti-Shavian present. 

The senior meeting was then held, under the chairmanship of Mr. Cash- 
more. The Stourbridge Borough Librarian, Mr. F. W. Bristow, read a paper 
entitled, “ Here and there; books, libraries, and readers,” which proved to be 
a very interesting miscellany of library topics. 

Very cordial thanks for the paper were expressed by Mr. A. E. Turner, 
F.L.A. (Borough Librarian, Kidderminster), and Mr. H. Woodbine, A.L.A. 
(Chief Assistant, Birmingham Public Libraries), while a motion of thanks to 
the Stourbridge Public Libraries Committee and Mr. Bristow for the excellent 
arrangements they had made for the meeting was proposed by Mr. F. J. 
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Patrick, F.L.A. (Deputy City Librarian, Birmingham), seconded by Miss M. 
Southall (Librarian, Dudley Public Library) and carried with acclamation. 


SOUTH-EASTERN DIVISION 


The Autumn Meeting of the South-Eastern Division was held at Brighton on 
Wednesday, 28th November. The President, Mr. William Law, Deputy- 
Director of the Brighton Public Library, occupied the chair, and there were 
present, in addition to the Brighton Staff, members from Hastings, Eastbourne, 
Lewes, Hove, Worthing, and Bognor. The meeting took the form of a 
Magazine Evening, nine papers being submitted. These were contributed 
anonymously, and were as follows: “ Romantic composer,” “ Saturday Song,” 
“ Murder in a library,” “ Books,” “ Further extracts from the Diary of Samuel 
Pepys made during a second official tour of inspection of the libraries of the 
South Coast,” “ Three little pigs,” “ Marriage versus a career,” “ The Giant,” and 
“Library decoration.” Miss W. Fox, of Worthing, secured the prize for her 
paper “ Murder ina library.” Miss E. Gerard, Deputy-Librarian, Worthing, 
and Mr. Wilfred Hynes, Borough Librarian, Eastbourne, proposed and seconded 
votes of thanks to the Director and Staff of the Brighton Public Library for 
their kind hospitality, while Mr. Ernest Male, Sub-Librarian, Brighton, voiced 
the thanks of those present to the readers and writers of the various papers. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DIVISION 


On Wednesday, 21st November, 1934, the Division paid a first visit to 
Port Talbot, and enjoyed an extremely successful meeting. 

The Borough Librarian, Mr. David Hughes, obtained permission for the 
members to visit the ruins of Margam Abbey and inspect the Orangery, and 
even a fine drizzle could not mar a delightful afternoon. Tea was held in the 
Drill Hall, by the kind invitation of the Mayor of Port Talbot, who officially 
welcomed the Division. After an inspection of the library, Mr. Ifor Davies, 
A.L.A., Borough Librarian, Colwyn Bay, gave an address on the “ Reorganiza- 
tion of a small municipal library.” His address, however, covered a wider 
field than its title, and he delighted the members with his frank views of the 
difficulties a Borough Librarian encounters, and the wiles he adopts to attain 
his desired ends. He startled his audience with such statements as: “A 
knowledge of Welsh is essential to librarians in Wales”; “ Close classification 
is not desirable in a small library, and he intended to re-classify his library, 
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using a limited notation,” and “ That the Colwyn Bay quarterly library publica- 
tion does not cost {20 per annum.” Mr. Davies urged the members to study 
not only library economy, but what was more important—* humanity.” 

Included in the small number of speeches associated with the usual votes 
of thanks was a very striking one by Mr. Treharne, Chairman of the Port Talbot 
Libraries Committee, who delighted the meeting with his enthusiasm. He 
said that, although he had been Chairman for only two days, he had already 
succeeded in increasing their book grant by {100. 


SOUTH-WESTERN DIVISION 


A successful meeting of the above Division was held at Southampton on 
Thursday, 6th December, 193+. The party met at the Ordnance Survey 
Office, and after a reception in the library were conducted through the 
different departments, where the processes were explained. At the conclusion 
of the visit the Chief Librarian, Mr. C. F. Davies, entertained the members to 
tea, and was thanked on behalf of the Division by Mr. T. C. Boulter, of 
Bournemouth. 

At the evening meeting, Mr. D. Newton, of the Southampton staff, read a 
| paper on “ Twopenny libraries.” This proved very interesting, as the speaker 
had evidently made an exhaustive examination of the stocks of these collections 
) and had also asked many searching questions. A vigorous discussion followed, 
| being contributed to by most of those present. The general opinion was 
) that the public libraries need not fear the competition, although there were 
several strong dissentients to this view. The speaker was thanked by Mr. 
| White, of Eastleigh, the vote being seconded by Miss Cluett. 


“elie” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, REFERENCE LIBRARY, LIVERPOOL. 


| THe Lrprary AssIsTANT, 6th December, 1934. 


Dear Mr. Epiror,— 

I deplore the publication of Mr. Walker’s letter in the December 
number of THE Lisrary AssisTANT, concerning the lists of Recommended 
Books, on the ground that it is grossly misleading. The lists constitute a 
praiseworthy effort towards a desirable end, and the authors deserve every 
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praise for their courage and labour, but one should not therefore be blinded 
to facts. 
Similar criticism could be made of each of the lists, but for the purpose of 
brevity permit me to make the following comments on that for December: 
1. The list contains far too few items. 
Reasons : 

(a) Heavy demand is concentrated on a few books, necessitating 
the expenditure of money on duplication which could be 
better expended in widening the field of selection and 
purchase. 

(b) Failing such duplication the lists only create a dissatisfied and 
irritated public and an unfavourable opinion of public libraries. 

(c) Once the currency of the list is over demand falls back to 
normal and extra copies become redundant. 

2. The annotations are too lengthy. 
Reasons : 

(a) Actual space occupied. 

(b) Few people will trouble to read a lengthy note. 

3. Recreational books such as items 4, 5, 6, and 7 should not be included, 
Reasons : 

(a) Few libraries can afford to buy enough copies of these books 
to satisfy normal demand (i.e. demand not stimulated by 
publicity). 

(b) With publicity the demand would be embarrassing, and dupli- 
cation made necessary at the expense of restricting selection 
and purchase. 

(c) I see no reason why borrowers should be urged to read for 
recreation. 

4. The list should not be confined to books of general interest. 
Reason : 
Many readers use the library to keep up-to-date and efficient in 
their business occupations. 
Destructive criticism is easy; permit me to erect an Aunt Sally of con- 
structive ideas: , 
1. The list should contain between 50 and 100 books. 
Reasons : 
(a) To provide a reasonable selection for varying tastes. 
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(b) To spread demand so as to avoid duplication at the expense of 
other books and the creation of redundant stock; and to 
facilitate the satisfaction of demands created by the list. 

2. Annotations should be brief. 
Reasons : 

(a) Economy. 

(b) They will be read far more than long annotations. 

3. Books recommended should be entirely of the educational and thought- 
provoking types which would otherwise be neglected. 
Reasons : 

(a) Recreational books need no advertising. 

(b) Where possible, and by easy stages, an effort should be made 
to wean readers from the lighter literature, but in such a way 
that no antagonism is created. 

4. The list should contain books on commerce, industry, etc. 
Reason : 
To keep informed the large class of readers interested in such books. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. S. HauGuH. 


Tue Eprror, County HAL, BEVERLEY, 
THe Liprary ASSISTANT. 15th December, 1934. 

Dear Sir,— 

Many librarians will, I feel sure, be surprised that the Editor of this 
progressive journal should give his blessing to the Yorkshire Regional Scheme. 
His Yorkshire characteristics are, however, truly shown in the blessing in such - 
words as “ due caution ” and “ it is economical.” 

The scheme is one of four libraries generously offering to subsidize all the 
other libraries without any idea of co-operation. When local government is 
changed to regional government, the library areas will be clearly defined in 
Yorkshire. 

Unfortunately, a ruling given by the National Central Library compels a 
library to join the scheme. 


Yours faithfully, 
T. W. Muskerr, 
County Librarian. 
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Tue Epiror, Pusiic Liprary, Vicrorta Roap, MARGATE. 
Tue Lrprary AssISTANT. 6th December, 1934. 
Dear Sir,— 


In the December issue of THe Liprary Assistant, there appeared a 
“Pronouncement” upon the proposed Yorkshire Regional Library System, 
You stated that “the basis of the scheme is a recognition of the obvious fact 
that small libraries are borrowers, not lenders. . . .”_ I should like to ques- 
tion this statement. 

The Margate Public Library serves a population of 32,000. Our combined 
lending and reference stock does not exceed 22,000 books, and yet, since the 
South-Eastern Regional Library Bureau began its work on ist April of this 
year, we have lent 24 books. This is just a little less than 37 per cent. of the 
number of books that we have borrowed. 

While admitting that our borrowings and our loans by no means balance, | 
would remind you that a great strain is removed from the large libraries of the 
system by the aggregate of such small loans as ours, a point which the large 
libraries in the Yorkshire scheme will probably concede when their “ co- 
operation ” is a few months old. 

Yours faithfully, 
RONALD J. Mars, 
Assistant, Margate Public Library. 


Tue Epiror, ~- THe Liprary, ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
THE Liprary ASSISTANT. NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 2. 
sth December, 193+. 


Dear Sir,— 

I should be grateful to you if you would allow me to appeal through 
your columns for certain early numbers of THE Lisrary Assistant which are 
missing from our set and are quite out of print and unprocurable in the 
ordinary way. 

We lack the following: 
Vol. 1. Parts 1-13. 
Vol. 2. Parts 11, 13, 14, 16, 18, 20. 
Vol. 3. Parts 6, 7, and T.P.I. 
Vol, 4. Parts 1-4. 
Vol. 5. Part 1. 
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If any of your readers could offer, either by purchase or gift, any of the 
missing numbers, I should be greatly obliged if they would kindly write to me. 


Iam, 
Yours very truly, 
F, BRADSHAW, 
Librarian. 


Tue Epiror, , Pusiic LisRARIEs, 
Tue Liprary AssISTANT. CoveENTRY. 
31st December, 193+. 


“CATERING FOR THE ADOLESCENT” 

Sirn,— 

I have read the three instalments of Mr. Sidney W. Anderson’s very 
interesting and useful monograph (for it is really no less) with careful attention, 
but find myself remaining quite impenitent in my opinion that a separate 
* intermediate ” department serves no really useful purpose in any but a very 
large library. 1 cannot agree, therefore, with Mr. Anderson (who had only 
a five-year-old report to go upon)—nor does the majority of the senior members 
of my staff—that it was “the greatest pity in the world that Coventry has 
abandoned the scheme.” 

I still maintain that “adolescence” is a vague term, and (not only as 
regards reading!) may cover an age period of 9 or 10 to 70 plus—which view 
has competent psychological support as well as that of ordinary everyday 
experience. I also believe that a library with a book fund inadequate for the 
proper needs of its main departments, senior and junior (and how many 
| libraries are happy exceptions to this condition?), is well advised to avoid 
an unnecessary multiplication of departments which unavoidably entails an 
expensive duplication—quite apart from the frequent difficulty (not an 
imaginary one, I assure Mr. Anderson) of not knowing in which particular 
section a book should be placed, or looked for by a reader when wanted. 

This does not necessarily mean that I would disagree with the provision of 
a separate “ intermediate ” department in a very large library—or even (in view 
of Mr. Anderson’s cogent arguments) in a medium-sized library, provided that 
the book fund was on a far more generous scale than generally obtains at 
present. It has not fallen to my lot to consider the organization of a very 
large library. But Mr. Anderson may draw an inference from the fact ([ 
believe it is a fact) that in no very large library in this country is such a depart- 
ment provided, although the librarians concerned have presumably considered 
the question of “ catering for the adolescent.” 
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Moreover, the fact that no separate “adolescent ” department is provided 
does not necessarily mean that the peculiar and special needs (if, indeed, there 
are any) of readers aged 14 to 18 are ignored and unprovided for. I can assure 
Mr. Anderson that we at Coventry are not unaware of the “school-leaver” 
problem (which, I submit, is the real question at issue), and (in common with 
many other libraries) give much attention to its solution, with, I hope, not 
entirely unsuccessful results. 

I believe that the arbitrary division of human beings, qua readers, into age 
groups isa mistake. There are “ adults ” and “ children” of all ages. Provided 
there is no rigid separation between the senior and junior departments of a 
library (which I regard as an important point), readers of all mental ages can 
find their appropriate books. Practically any book may be suitable for a 
reader aged between 14 and 18: it all depends upon his mental stature, 
(Dickens, one remembers, read Smollett and Fielding in quite tender infancy, 
with not unprofitable results.) The “school-leaver” should be properly 
introduced to the senior department, given (in common with other readers) 
all possible help—and left to choose his own books—quite apart from any 
consideration as to whether they are “ suitable for readers aged 14 to 18.” As 
for the junior department: any such department should, of course, contain 
books calculated to appeal to the more mentally developed child, and it is a 
usual practice, I suppose, to display varied selections of “ books for older boys 
and girls.” 

Mr. Anderson in his three articles has made a thoughtful and valuable con- 
tribution to one aspect of the general question of providing easily accessible 
facilities for all types of readers, but I think it was a little unfortunate that, 
before deprecating our action in abolishing the “ adolescent ” shelves, he could 
not have visited Coventry, and inspected our present methods, instead of 
relying upon one annual report, that for 1929. 

Yours faithfully, 


E. Austin HINTON, 
City Librarian. 
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